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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BY EOTAL COBTISSOZ, OHBISTIAN GAUSS, AND JULIUS CHAMBERS. 



HOWELLS'S " THROUGH THE EYE OP THE NEEDLE." * 

This book, which is good to read for its own sake, is also pro- 
vocative of reflection on its many predecessors and on the quali- 
ties which give a kind of unity to all of Mr. Howells's works. 
Since it is a romance the critic must be on his guard against 
taking it as the author's profession of faith; yet in fiction, as in 
every form of literature, a man is bound, sooner or later, to be 
held responsible for a certain body of ideas, and on this occasion 
the temptation is strong to touch upon Mr. Howells's general way 
of thinking and feeling. We all know the ideal disclosed in his 
first books. He sought to give a truthful report of what he saw. 
This comes out in his early fiction, and in his early essays or 
notes of travel. Even in " Venetian Life," that delightful volume 
of impressions, in the writing of which he might have been par- 
doned for letting the recording of facts wait upon the imagina- 
tive handling of picturesqueness, he made no sacrifice of nature 
to art; and in the best of all his earlier novels, "A Modern In- 
stance," it was first and last his fidelity to life that counted. His 
solicitude for the truth amounted to a passion, and what he has 
practised he has been at pains to preach. His enthusiastic advo- 
cacy of realism, when the revival of the "cloak and sword" school 
set all the critics by the ears, is well remembered. He is to-day 
the same seeker after truth — with a somewhat different point of 
view. 

It is not that he has abated one jot of his convictions, but that 
the long years have subtly altered the perspective in which life 
presents itself to him; the light is softer, mellower, and the emo- 

* " Through the Eye of the Needle. A Romance. With an Introduc- 
tion." By W. D. Howells. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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tions roused in the artist are somehow more tenderly sympathetic. 
" A Modern Instance " was the work of one who saw his fellow 
man clearly and understood him. " Through the Eye of the 
Needle " shows as clear a vision and as thorough an understand- 
ing, but something has been, added — something which you call 
humanitarian until you perceive, in the first place, that that is 
too portentous a word, and, secondly, that the secret really lies 
in just the ripening of the author's charm. He was always whim- 
sical and gentle, but now these traits are a little more in the fore- 
ground. He is lovable where he was wont to be merely inter- 
esting. He was always patient with the foibles of his people, 
but now there is a twinkle in his eye as he satirizes them, and a 
demure good nature about his exposure of this or that defect in 
the social scheme. He has lost nothing of his earnestness. 
" Through the Eye of the Needle " is profoundly sincere. But 
he has so developed the golden gift of persuasion which he has 
possessed from the beginning that he uses it to-day with a deli- 
cacy of touch extraordinarily winning. 

Never has he wedded substance and style more skilfully than 
in his latest work. Largely this must be due to nothing more 
nor less than plain human sympathy, the reaction of matter upon 
manner. Partly also it must come from his incessant activity as 
an essayist. Those monthly pages of his in the back of " Harper's 
Magazine," pages treating of innumerable questions along lines 
constantly varied but never violent or bitter, have meant, after 
all, so much experience, and, having written them, he cannot 
shake off their prevailing tone. His readers must be only the 
more grateful, especially the readers of this book. In it he in- 
dicts the modern world as that world is represented by New York, 
and paints a picture of better things. The disordered, incon- 
gruous and utterly unnatural city is shown side by side with the 
perfect one. The latter, of course, is an invention, a vision — one 
more of those impossible fabrics with which men have beguiled 
themselves for centuries. But it has two merits which are com- 
monly absent from dreams of the sort. It is not marked by that 
excessive particularity, as regards administrative and mechanical 
detail, which is so apt to betray the speculative romancer; it ex- 
hibits the virtues rather of a state of mind than of a physical 
system. Moreover, in all that relates to either the ugliness of 
our world or the beauty of his "Altruria," the author writes with 
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tact and even with sweetness. The counts in his indictment of 
New York are not angrily set forth in high relief ; they crop out, 
half humorously, by the way. His portraits are drawn with many 
little touches, some of them — and these often the most effective — 
seeming merely casual and quite unpremeditated. Take, for 
example, the sketch of the woman who initiates Mr. Aristides 
Homos, the traveller from Altruria, into the mysteries of one of 
our latter-day domestic interiors, the home (?) of a New-Yorker 
and his wife in a typical apartment-house. Says the suppositi- 
tious narrator: 

" She is that Mrs. Makely whom I met last summer in the mountains, 
and whom you thought so strange a type from the account of her I 
gave you, but who is not altogether uncommon here. I confess that, with 
all her faults, I like her, and I like to go to her house. She is, in fact, 
a very good woman, perfectly selfish by tradition, as the American women 
must be, and wildly generous by nature, as they nearly always are; and 
infinitely superior to her husband in cultivation, as is commonly the 
case with them. As he knows nothing but business, he thinks it is the 
only thing worth knowing, and he looks down on the tastes and in- 
terests of her more intellectual life with amiable contempt, as something 
almost comic. She respects business, too, and so she does not despise 
his ignorance as you would suppose; it is at least the ignorance of a 
business man, who must have something in him beyond her ken, or else 
he would not be able to make money as he does. 

" With your greater sense of humor, I think you would be amused if 
you could see his smile of placid self-satisfaction as he listens to our 
discussion of questions and problems which no more enter his daily life 
than they enter the daily life of an Eskimo; but I do not find it alto- 
gether amusing myself, and I could not well forgive it, if I did not know 
that he was at heart so simple and good, in spite of his eommerciality. 
But he is sweet and kind, as the American men so often are, and he 
thinks his wife is the delightfulest creature in the world, as the Amer- 
ican husband nearly always does. They have several times asked me 
to dine with them en famille; and, as a matter of form, he keeps me a 
little while with him after dinner, when she has left the table, and 
smokes his cigar, after wondering why we do not smoke in Altruria; 
but I can see that he is impatient to get to her in the drawing-room, 
where we find her reading a book in the crimson light of the canopied 
lamp, and where he presently falls silent, perfectly happy to be near her. 

" Of course her dog must be there ; and one evening after her husband 
fell asleep in the armchair near her, the dog fell asleep on the fleece 
at her feet, and we heard them softly breathing in unison. 

" She made a pretty little mocking mouth when the sound first became 
audible, and said that she ought really to have sent Mr. Makely out with 
the dog, for the dog ought to have the air every day, and she had been 
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kept indoors; but sometimes Mr. Makely came home from business so 
tired that she hated to send him out, even for the dog's sake, though he 
was so apt to become dyspeptic. ' They won't let you have dogs in some 
of the apartment-houses, but I tore up the first lease that had that 
clause in it, and I told Mr. Makely that I would rather live in a 
house all my days than any flat where my dog wasn't as welcome as I 
was. Of course they're rather troublesome.' " 

How revealing this is, and how genial ; how free from the pat- 
ronage of sharpness, or the hint of caricature, which novelists 
with a grievance against their own era so often give us ! Mr. 
Howells writes, indeed, not as a reformer with a grievance, but 
simply as a lover of his kind, perturbed over current errors but 
too wise to let them warp his judgment. As in his accurate study 
of the present, so in his hopeful thoughts of the future he is en- 
tirely sane and plausible. His Altruria is of goodness and com- 
mon sense all compact; it is not fantastic. He has touched these 
things before, but this time with the more feeling and the finer 
art. The note he struck so many years ago and to which he has 
ever since been loyal, the note of kindly truth, is sounded in this 
romance in even greater fulness and richness. It is a sterling 
book for a veteran author to give to the world, a book gathering 
up the hope and courage that fire the heart of youth. 

EOYAL COETISSOZ. 



" LAST WORDS ON EVOLUTION." * 

Ernst Haeokel has now reached the biblical years of three- 
score and ten, and tells us that his age will prevent him from 
again appearing in public. The pronouncement has its pathos, 
for the veteran professor has for nearly half a century carried 
on in Germany the battle for Darwin and Evolution. He has 
been perhaps its ablest champion; he has certainly been its bold- 
est. Since the beginning of that great intellectual combat in 
Germany, he has made himself the target for the shafts of its 
opponents. They have attacked his science, and with the peculiar 
bitterness engendered by that conflict, they have attacked his 
personality. Unlike the gentle Darwin, he could not allow such 
attacks to *iass unanswered and he has replied occasionally in no 
measurea terms. It may be said in his praise, however, that he 

* " Last Words on Evolution : A Popular Retrospect and Summary." 
By Ernst Haeckel. New York: Peter Eckler. 



